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GLEN CLUNIE. 


From a Painting by Frederick Taylor, in the Old 
Water Colour Exhibition. 


Wr present Mr. Taylor's charming peep into the 
Highlands this week, as it is now the time that the 
northern mountain landis becoming every way delightful, 
and -hundreds of spirits, weary of the heat and the 
dissipations of town, are longing to wing their way 
thitherward. Already artists, and others, not chaitied by 
parliamentary duties to London, are gone, and ate 
luxuriating amid the freshness of mountain air, the 
clear, cool rush of motititain streams, the wide prospect 
of solitary heaths, and hanging woodlands, where the 
fragrant birch spreads a fairy-land beauty. As we see 
the group of peasatits passing over the bridge homte- 
wards, we long to be with them, and talking with them 
of their simple cares, labours, and traditions, and of all 
the histories of the country round, Fishitig ahd deer 
stalking already give a delicious chao f numbers 
who have felt the sultry oppression of a London sojourn ; 
and the time of grouse shooting fast approaches, What 
a relief it is to all the struggle and tetislon of political 
life to let the mind at once free from thei, aad become 
onee more a climber, of mountains, a rambler along 
rivers and lakes fresh and beautiful as the wotld has to 
show ; to wade through heather alreatly kindling into a 
blaze of eritnson splendour ; to sit uiider the soughing 
pine, and feel all the solitude and solemn spirit of those 
still, lonely, melancholy, but delightful regions! Let 
the shooter and the fisher enjoy all thelt exciting pur- 
suits, and labours that weary only to reffesh: for us it 
would be enough to stroll on by dashitig éataracts, under 
hanging woods, over knolls blooming with heathet, and 
scattered with the light fairy birches, as by tle hand of 
Titania; to gaze on grey and splintered piecipices, ot 
the dark storm-cloud, black as night, frowhitig on the 
mountain tops; or into the élear Sistema, Where peak 
beyond peak, in all the colours @f ethereal beauty, tear 
themselves into the still sky. With such pleastites 
crowned by the erowning pleastite of the society of 
congenial friends, what could the world produce bettef 
as a temptation? To such thoughts has the picture or 
our artist, from the lovely glens of Aberdeenshire, lifted 
us; and we can only wish that, as We cannot,-he thay 
himself at this moment be etijoying the most beautiful 
scenery of beautiful Braemar. 


or an 


SONNET. 
TO MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
BY W. 0, BENNETT. 


Ovr have I been this morning—out, away, 

Far from the bustling carefulness of towns— 
Through April gleams and showers—on windy dowtis— 
By rushy meadow-streams with willows gray ;— 

In thick-leafed woods have hid me from the day 
Sultry with June—and where the windmill crowns 
The hills’ green height, the landscape that renowns 
Thy own green county, have I, as I lay 

Crushing the sweetness of the flowering thyme, 
Tracked through the misty distance, Village greens 
All shout and cheerfulness in cricket time — 

Red winter firesides—autumn cornfield scenes, 

All have I seen within my garden nook, 
Thanks to the magic of thy breezy book. 








FACTS FROM THE FIELDS :—GAME-LAW 
TACTICS. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
No. I. 
In one of the midland counties a few years ago lived 
two brothers, named from their stature and bulk—both 


of no ordinary dimensions—Gog and Magog. Gog was 
the equite, Magog the clergyman, of the village. It is 


a pte 4 villaye in a very pretty country, presenting in | 


most directiotis extetisive views, but especially towards 
the Peak Mountains, which, at twenty miles’ distance, 


showed the azure range of their pleasant foregrounds. | 


As you approached this village, the very position of tlie 
church and the two residences of the two portly brothers 
seemed to say to you—Gog and Magog. There stood 
the little grey church close to the road, and on either 


hand a house of one of the bulky brethren, as if pur- | 
of the sacred fabric. | 


osely placed in guardianship 
hese were all the buildings within view, and these 
were backed with masses of 
the farin-houses and cottages 
front, seattered with old and, in spring, richly blos- 
somed hawthors, cotnpleted as charming a scene of 


rural péeave atid beatity as could be found almost any- — 


where, 


Gog and Magog hind their lot east certainly ina | 
which if they did tot perceive all the | 
advantages of, it was a pity. An object there was often | 


goodly scene, 


as I passed that way in summer, which to me seemed 


very well valeulated, by way of contrast, to make the | 
roprietorship of such a: place, atid sith an estate as | 
It was a very | 


ay around it, particularly perceptible. 


old man seated on a heap of stones, and thumping 


away at them with a hammer, at the payable rate of 
two-and-sixpetice the cart-load, in full view of the | 
palaces of Gog and Magog, with all their goodly trees, | 
ions, and goodly herds of bullocks. | 

grazing. In passing once, this conversation occurred :— | 
* Well, my friend, and what do you get for cracking | 


and goodly 


all that heap ?” 
“ Half-a-crown.” 


“ Half-a-crowil | and how many can you break up in | 


& week ?” 


* Well, sir, about one and a half, I'm old, ye see.” 


“Bo! you can earn, then, about three-and-nine- | 


penee & week 1” 
* About that; at most, four shillings.” 


that?” 


“Oh! only mysen, and my old woman, and a little | 


grandchild.” 
“ Three of you |” 


“ Three of us; a blessing it’s no more. My son went | 
off in a consumption, and his wife soon followed him; || 
and so they left poor little Sukey to us—poor thing. | 
They were stockingers, sir, and stockingers are just | 
What can a man and his family | 


regularly famished. 2 
do out of five or six shillings a week, and always sitting 


and working! it just wears them out afore their time. | 


God bless you ! stockingers now-a-days are little better 
than walking otomies.” (Anatomies ; i.e. skeletons.) 


“That is very bad; and you, my friend, you won't | 
You'll never | 
buy these two halls and estate, if they should be sold in , 


get rich at pulverizing these stone heaps. 


your time.” 


The old man suspended his hammer, and turned on | 
It was an idea that evidently 


me a melancholy smile. b 
amused him. But he finished his blow, and then said, 
“ Lord bless you, sir, how you talk ! it’s never likely: 


The gentlemen there are the china clay; such as we | 


—= 








oble trees Which shut out 
yond ; and fine lawns in | 


"And pray how many of you have to live out of | 
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are only brick clay. But they canna tak their fine 
houses and land wi’ ’em; and, may be, I’m better off on 
a stone heap, and three-and-ninepence a week, if I could 
know everything. May be, if I had such a house and 
land, the stones would get into my heart instead of 
under my hands, and I should do but little good with 
it to some other poor wretch that might be sitting here, 
riding on a stone pony to a workhouse.” 

'as No, as you say—they cannot take their land with 
them.” 

“ No, by Leddy !” said the old man, again striking an 
unusually energetic blow. 
land with them, they would tear up the earth to the 
spindle; there would not be a bit of ground left fora 
poor man to stand on !” 

I could not help laughing at the ‘oddity of the idea. 
The old man joined heartily in it. It was evident that 
he was a wag; and I soon perceived that not Gog or 
Magog themselves could be much happier at that 
moment than was the old man of seventy-six, riding, as 
he called it, “‘ on a stone pony to the workhouse.” 

I put into his hand a trifle to fill his tobacco-box, 
and went on, thinking of what I had heard and seen. 
In the midst of my reverie, I found myself in the midst 
of a wood, through which the foot-path led. The 
nightingale was singing in the thicket, the cushat 
cooed in the dark spruce fir-trees, the blackbird and 
throstle sung loud on different tree-tops, and the little 
chil-chal--—so called from its never-varying, never- 
ceasing note—was chanting the tune of its name, in a 
cadence endeared to me from long memory of many 
pleasant places in which I-had heard it. I was roused 
out of my thoughts. I stopped, and was struck most 
pleasingly with the scene and the sounds around me. 
The charming chiaro-scuro of the wood ; the openings 
where the sunshine poured in like floods of heavenly 
gold; the breath of primroses and rich masses of blue- 
bells which came as in an invisible cloud over me; 
made me suddenly exclaim, “ What a delightful spot ! 
What a peace and a poetry are here! Spite of the old 
stone-breaker's wit, who would not be Gog or Magog, or 
both of them in one, to possess a place like this? In 
such scenes men cannot avoid their influence. They 
must be good men, for Nature is their divine teacher 
and benefactor, and they must love her and grow like 
her.” In my rhapsody, I had insensibly diverged from 
the track. 1 had stooped and plucked here a handful 
of primroses—here a splendid blue-bell, a full foot high 
—here a branch of wilding in full bloom, beautiful 
enough for the garden of a king, and sweet enough for 
the inhalation of a queen. At this moment my foot 
struck against a stump; I perceived all the brown 
leaves or the ground move in a line; I started, be- 
lieving that I had roused a snake—and a snake it was 
of the deadliest kind. With my stick [ removed some 
of the leaves, and beheld a chain! I traced the chain; 
a horrid suspicion went through me with an icy cold- 
ness. The chain was attached to a steel-trap. With a 
feeling of inexpressible resentment that so deadly a 
machine should be set in such a place, within ten yards 
of a foot-path, in open defiance of law and all human 
feeling, I dragged at the chain ; the leaves again stirred, 
and the jagged teeth, spikes of two inches long (!) of 
the devilish enginery showed themselves in the day- 
light! It wasa steel-trap of enormous size, set here 
for poachers! With a perfect inspiration of anger, 
Iran, caught up a log of wood that lay at a distance, 
and coming near, hurled it into the midst of the trap ! 
With an instant clash, its fiendish semicircle rose and 
Snapped together, catching the descending log as it 
would have caught me by the thigh had I advanced 
two yards further, and driving its steel fangs deep into 
the senseless wood ! 

And this was all the teaching which a beautiful and 
merciful nature could instil into a Gog ora Magog. 


“If people could take their | 


With broad and lovely lands, with woods that waved 
with a princely dignity, with sloping meads and corn- 
fields that brought in rents that might fill the hand of 
beneficence with a divine power of conferring blessings, 
with the songs of birds and the odours of flowers around 
them—what did they roam these woods to think of? 
That poachers caught their hares in gins, and they 
must catch the poachers in steel-traps ! 

In an adjoining field there was an old coal-pit—there 
are plenty thereabouts. With a strength which indig- 
nation gave me, I tore up the stump which fastened 
the chain, and dragging steel-trap, log of wood, and 
all, I flung them through the hedge at the wood-side, 
dragged them again onward, and, with a feeling of 
triumph indescribable, hurled them down into the 
seventy-fathom-deep pit ! 

It would not be easy for me to describe my feelings 
at this moment. The atrocious nature of the Game 
Laws, which thus convert men into monsters—gentle- 
men into tyrants, instead of benefactors to their poor 
neighbours—which blind men of education to all the 
glories of nature and the blessings of providence, and 
turn all their thoughts from the eminent advantages 
which English country gentlemen possess, and concen- 
trate them on the low thirst of bloody vengeance for 
hares and pheasants destroyed — never so palpably 
before forced itself upon me. 

I hastened on at a rapid rate to walk off some of my 
excitement. At some distance I saw a farmer on horse- 
back, and going up to him, I told him what I had 
seen and done; and said, “ How can men dare to do 
such things now? If a poor man had been caught in 
that detestable trap, what would this Gog have done ? 
How would he have escaped the consequences of such 
an atrocity ?” 

The farmer smiled, “Sir,” said he, “it is easy 
enough to see you do not live near here, or you would 
know that for many miles round the country consists of 
large estates—that each proprietor is a magistrate— 
that all are bound and linked together to support game 
and the game laws.” 

“Well! and what then?" I asked. “If they had 
caught a poacher, and miserably mangled him, as they 
must, how dare they face the public and the public 
indignation ?” 

The farmer again smiled significantly. 

“ Who's to tell the public all about it ?” 

“ Who! why, the man himself!” I exclaimed ; “ his 
friends—the press—the whole country !” 

“ Pshaw !” said the farmer, smiling even compassion- 
ately on me; “his friends would know nothing of it— 
the press nothing—the whole country nothing. The 
keeper would find the man, he would be carried off to 
his house, the doctor would be sent for, and the wound 
dressed, and the poor wretch sent to the county jail. 
Care would be taken to let none of his friends come 
near him; he would be described as a desperate fellow 
who had been wounded in a scufile, and at the very 
next quarter sessions, on the evidence of keepers and 
the like, be transported.” 

“But the man might have comrades; and these 
might escape and tell the tale.” 

“They might. But they would probably be silent 
to escape notice themselves. If a noise was made, it 
would be denied; and who shall contend with a whole 
district of country magistrates? Who would trouble 
himself about a desperate poacher, convicted by the 
whole worshipful bench? But come in to my house 
here, and eat a snack of pigeon pie for luncheon, and 
I will tell you a thing or two rather more on the 
amusing side of the question.” 

I went in, and over a good hearty luncheon I found 
that this farmes was not a tenant of Gog or Magog's, 
but of a distant nobleman, or he probably would not 
have been so communicative. 
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“ This Gog,” said he, “is just what, a hundred years 
ago, a whole race of country squires was. He is a 
man, as his nickname implies, of an almost gigantic 
size. He has a huge and massy person, a large and 
solemn countenance, and a regular rubicund com- 
plexion. Of reading he cares for nothing beyond 
Burn’s Justice and the county Tory paper. He does 
not want natural abilities, but all these are exerted 
over cattle, farming, and game. He has had his wild 
days, but those are over; approaching fifty, he is sober, 
plodding, and getting daily more fond of money. He 
is a diligent rider over his lands; sits and watches the 
ploughmen, or the harvesters, or the drainers, from his 
horse ; alights, and handles his bullocks, takes a compass 
through his woods and plantations, and speculates pro- 
foundly on hares, pheasants, and poachers. Then 
home to a heavy dinner, and a heavier sleep after it. 
One day to the county town and county hall, where 
he is head of the bench of magistrates, has the satis- 
faction of committing poor wretches that were never 
taught any better by him or his brethren of the 
quorum than to steal, quarrel, or—crime of crimes— 
poach. Such is his life. 

“His estate here is a fine one, as you see, and well 
stocked ; but if you would know to what extent stocked, 
you should cross it on an evening after sunset. Oh! 
then what legions of hares, pheasants, rabbits, and 
partridges, are swarming abroad, and especially on the 
corn-lands near the wood-sides, where the hares, 
pheasants, and rabbits, fairly snie.? 

“ Well, a Mr. William Lee, a Yorkshire clothier, 
used to come round this part of the country with his 
cloth, and passing this neighbourhood, was much 
taken with its pleasantness. He had long wished to 
get a farm in the Midland countics, where to the dif- 
ferent village shops he sold a large quantity of his 
goods. His brother manufactured at home, and he, 
travelling with his covered cart, disposed of their 
cloths. It may be supposed that Mr. Lee was more 
acquainted with cloth-selling than with farming; but 
here all looked so rich and plentiful, that he thought 
he should have nothing to do but to let things grow 
and gather them. For the rest he was a shrewd and 
thriving man. 

“ He found the very farm at liberty that you have 
crossed, and where the trap was set in the wood. It was 
Michaelmas when he entered on it; all the crops were 
in, and he went on ploughing, sowing, and preparing 
for another year, till that year was come, and spring 
taught him to expect the growth of his seed. He had, 
however, made one of his cloth-selling journeys, and 


poor Lee. 
behind the distant hills, when forth he sped,‘and sure 
enough, all along the wood-sides he saw troops of hares, 


of his crops, with the voracity of so many locusts. The 
mystery was at an end, and Lee reflected with conster- 
nation, that he had a fourteen years’ lease. 


again issuing forth, saw whole armies of these pro- 
tected vermin scudding away at his approach towards 
the shelter of the woods. In his wrath, he declared at 
breakfast time amongst his men that he would go at 
once to the squire, and insist on the keeper being sent 
to shoot them all off. The very clowns burst into a 
horse laugh at the idea. 

“ «Eh, master !’ said they, ‘it’s not the first time, 
nor the twentieth time, that farmers have begged of th’ 
squire to have the game killed; but all they got was a 
curse for their impudence, and an order to get out of 
his house as fast as possible. You'd lose your labour, 
and may-be your temper too, if you went to th’ hall on 
such an errand,’ 

“ Lee bit his lips, walked out, mounted his horse, and 
rode off towards the county town. In that town, ina 
deep and narrow street, lived an old man, nicknamed 
Old Blackball. The house of this worthy was more like 
a menagerie than a human habitation. It had all the 
stifling and rank odour peculiar to beasts in close con- 
finement. It was, in fact, the dépdt of a great trade, 
the trade of dog-stealing, which has its agents, and 
ramifications, and connections, all over the country, 
and extending to the continent. Through this widely 
spread machinery, dogs of any value are stolen, and 
conveyed away to the places where there is the most 
demand for this particular kind, or may be recovered 
by a due reward on application to one of the class of 
merchants, amongst whom none were more renowned 
for dexterity and success than Old Blackball. 

From Old Blackball, Mr. Lee procured half-a-dozen 
terriers of different varieties, from the smooth, fine- 
nosed white and tan kind, to the little rough and pictu- 
resque Scotch one. These he kept up a few days in an 
empty barn, and cultivated their good graces by feeding 
aud playing with them. As soon as he saw that he was 
a favourite with them, he sallied out with them one 
evening to the fields, and soon had them in full ery and 
chase after the furry and feathered devourers of his crops. 
Morning and evening, and nearly all night, did Lee now 
traverse his fields with his troop of terriers. It became 
almost a frenzy with him. He trained his dogs to keep 





came home in April. What could be the matter? He | 
walked over his farm, and rubbed his eyes. The spring | 
was not late,—he had feasted his eyes as he travelled | 
along for many a mile on deep grass, and still deeper | 
green corn,—-here all was bare and barren. His wheat ! | 
why, the cattle and sheep must have been allowed to go | 
in and eat them clean off. His young oats and barley! | 
Had they never come up? He hurried home, and 
demanded of his men how it happened. 

“¢ Laus, master!’ said they, ‘ why, it’s the game. 
Nobody ever gets any crops off this farm. That's why 
Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Keen before him, and Mr. Strideout | 
before him, left it. None but a regular foreigner would 
ever take it.’ 

“«Phe game!’ exclaimed Mr. Lee, ‘how can any 
game ever eat all the corn up? why, there must be 
legions, thousands, millions !’ 

“ ¢ Ay, true enough, and there is legions, thousands, 
and millions. The woods snic with ‘em. You should 
just go out after dusk, or by three o'clock in the morning, 
and you'd see.’ 








_ (1) A provincial word derived from to snow—to come down 
in abundance. 





out of the woods, where he knew the keepers would be 
ready to shoot them. Itwas not long before he saw the 
faces of keepers pecring over the fences out of the 
woods, in savage astonishment at his practice of thus 
driving the game from his land. . 

But Lee’s corn now grew as fast as any other corn. 
The licensed vermin, having no rest here, betook them- 
selves to the fields of other farmers. But one morning, 
as Lee sate at breakfast, he heard ‘his little dogs all at 
once commence a furious barking at the garden gate ; 
at once all the farmer-men, who were at their breakiasts, 
rose and looked out, and at once they all exclaimed, 
‘ There's the squire !’ ; 

“ Lee, who now too heard, amid the barking, a loud 
calling of his name, rose and went out. There, at the 
garden gate, sate on horseback Gog himself, with a face 
of unusual redness, and evidently in a very a-Gogish 
humour. 

“So you keep a whole pack of these d—d curs, 
eh, Lee ?’ 

“ *¢ Yes, sir.’ 

“¢ And what the d—1 do youkeep them for?’ 

“« o destroy the vermin, sir.’ 

“¢ And pray what may you call vermin?’ 











“his information fell like a dash of cold water on | 
He had hardly patience to let the sun sink | 


rabbits, and pheasants, busy devouring the small remains | 


“ The next morning he was up before the sun, and | 


actua 
than 


| 
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“ ¢ Rats, mice, weasels, hares, rabbits, pheasants, and 
the like.’ 

“It would have done some people good to have seen 
the astonishment of Gog as Lee very coolly ran over 
this catalogue. 

“So! I sce!’ said Gog, ‘ why, youare a confounded 
radical, ech? That’s just the slang of that race of vermin. 
Vermin! eh? hares! rabbits! pheasants! In a word, 


| , sir, you must send off every one of these rascally curs.’ 


“© No, sir, I shall not send one of them off. They 
are necessary to me; without them I should not have 
an ear of corn.’ 

“¢ You must send them off.’ 

ae eG, ait, 

“«Then by G—d I will have every imp of them 
shot !” 

“Do it at your peril, sir.’ 

“Gog sate as if petrified in astonishment at these 
words. Never had such words in his hearing fallen from 
the mouth of one of those much-enduring creatures 
called farmers | 

“ «No, sir,’ repeated Lee, ‘not a dog shall go; and if 
any man dare to shoot one of them, he shall answer for 
it. They are my property; I pay tax for every one 
of them; and the law which taxes me for them shall 
defend my right in them. Sir, it is necessary, I per- 
ceive, to be plain with you. I engaged your farm to 
raise crops ; I must pay your rent; and on these crops 
depends the ability to pay it. Till these crops are 
housed, I shall, as a duty to myself, drive by dog or 
aA other means these voracious vermin frem my 

elds.’ ° 

“*¢ Fellow !’ exclaimed Gog, in a terrible rage, ‘I tell 
you that either these dogs shall go or you shall go, 
D’ye hear ? 

“You don’t say so? asked Lee, mildly, for a bright 
hope came across him. “ You cannot be so unjust as 
to say such a thing merely because I will protect that 


| property which enables me to pay you and others what 


| Closed the door. 


I owe? 

“« ¢ But I do say it, sir; and what J say I mean.’ 

“<¢ Come hither,’ said Lee to one of the labourers 
who stood in the yard listening to this strange dialogue. 
‘You hear what the squire says—that the dogs shall 
quit the farm, or I shall quit it. Now, sir, I think you 
cannot mean it: it is too ungentlemanly and unjust.’ 

“ ¢ But I do mean it,’ roared Gog, ‘ and by all that 
lives, I tell you not a scoundrel shall live on my land 
that dares to keep dogs to drive my game.’ 

“You hear that, Jobson? Jenkins, Carter, you 
hear that ? said Lee. 

“The clowns bowed, half afraid, in token of assent. 

“¢Then,’ continued William Lee, advancing close to 
the little garden gate at which the squire sate on his 
horse, and clapping his hand energetically on the post 
— Then that is all I want. Sir, the dogs shall go, and 
I will go with them. My lease is at an end. Good 
morning !’ 

“The truth now flashed on Gog’s mind ;—he had 
actually relieved him from his lease. This was more 
than he meant. Lee was a man of substance, and a 
good payer. He hoped to bully him into acquiescence, 
not to drive him away. , He now, therefore, shouted 
after him, ‘Oh, you are there, are you? But you'll find 
yourself mistaken—I have you on parchment, and there 
I'll hold you, and shoot your cursed dogs into the 
bargain.’ 

“But Lee had disappeared into the house, and 
All summer he continued to drive 
the vermin, as he called them; harvest came, and 
he housed splendid crops. Everybody, and Gog 
himself, thought the storm was blown over and for 
gotten. Whenever Lee met the squire, he always very 


| good-humouredly touched his hat, and said pleasantly, 


| 
i] 


“Good day, sir.’ But it was scen that immediately 





after harvest Lee thrashed out his corn, carried it to 
market, drove off all his stock, and carted away his 
hay and implements; and at Michaclmas, when he 
appeared at the hall to pay his rent, reiterated his firm 
resolve to quit the farm : and he did quit it. 

“Gog in the mean time had consulted his Jawyer, and 
found that, unless he could bring over the witnesses to 
the conversation, it was hopeless to compel Lee to 
remain on the farm. There was an attempt then to 
bribe the men, and it seemed to succeed; but when the 
trial should have come on, an action for breach of 
covenant having been brought, it was found that two 
of these witnesses were installed with Lee as labourers 
at good wages on a distant farm on which he was now 
located. The matter was deemed hopeless, and Lee 
was suffered to remain unmolested by any further 
legal proceedings :—he had fairly escaped out of what 
he called the great vermin trap.” 

Such was the relation of my new acquaintance, the 
jolly farmer of Hawsworth. It had so much diverted 
the current of my thoughts as to have beguiled my 
wrath into something more like amusement; and as my 
host rode by my side some distance down the hill on 
my onward way, he gave me another instance of these 
game-law tactics, which I will reserve for another 
paper. 


—<—>— 


SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 


BY ABEL PAYNTER. 
No. VI.—Up the Stream. Humours on Board. 


To ————_ Linz, Sept. 1844. 

Tuts day twelvemonth, or thereabouts, we 
were wandering about the Rhine Land in company—at 
the ruin of Heisterbach, than which I have seen 
nothing lovelier; or riding through the rain, when day 
was closing in, to the dreary old house at Gudenan; or 
drinking coffee most un-Lnglishly in the garden at 
Rolandseck, by moonlight; or wandering round the 
walls of Oberwesel : telling all manner of odd tales, and 
making merry over our own and every onc else’s blun- 
ders. I vowed a sort of vow, that I would get the 
Danube by heart as thoroughly this year, as I then 
learned that more renowned stream. But the keeping 
of vows is not very easy: and, therefore, instead of 
talking to you about Grein or Gottweib, or the 
curious and fantastic scenery of the Ilz river, or the 
beetling rain of Aggstein, you must put up with rather 
more prosaic things, and take a tale of two days up the 
Danube, spent in the Galatea steamer. 

I could have “ lilted”—to use the Scotch word—with 
lightness of heart on the morning of leaving Vienna. 
There seemed to me a sort of_moral malaria in the 
place, which I know not how to describe. Disagree- 
able thoughts were perpetually forcing themselves on 
my notice — disagreeable combinations perpetually 
occurring. The intense profligacy of the people (to use 
the word in its very widest sense) is so strangely mixed 
up with much that is sociable and kindly—with pro- 
sperity, and (I dare to say it, let Nature and Grace fight 
how they will about it) a devotional spirit—-as to leave 
a blanking, disheartening weariness of impression I 
have rarely received elsewhere ; save, perhaps, at Milan, 
where the same causes are at work, accompanied by the 
same effects. Yet our return to the Danube at Nuss- 
dorf was not very cheering. A thick, steamy, white fog, 


| hung low upon the water: the process of departure 


seemed unusually tardy and ill-managed : and some of 
us—for we have joined company with a pleasant pair 
of countrymen—were dyspeptic and a little doleful. 
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So I laid me down.on the cushions in the cabin, and fell 


fast to sleep ; to awaken with a stripe of aching in my | 


back, owing to a stinging stiff edge against which with 
my usual awkwardness I had leaned. 

The weather continued bad—our progress slow—and 
our society (collectively) not in the brightest of 
humours. Blessings, at such times, on the idiot King of 
France for whom cards were invented ! No resource like 
whist !—though one could not but laugh to think how 
we may have personated “four gambling Englishmen,” 
to the knitting German ladies, and the eating German 
gentlemen swaddled up in their cloaks, who silently sat 
all the way down the cabin! And we had keen eyes 
on board :—no less than three artists, able to sketch 


humours, as well as to see them (not to count your poor 
One 


correspondent, with his bad pen and pale ink) ! 
was a young Polish Count,—one of those highly-accom- 
plished gentlemen, touching whom there could not be 
an instant’s mistake made by the least apprehensive 
observer. Another was a young Polish lady travelling 
with her father (we have been much in the track of Poles 
this year), who was no less “ obvious to construction :’— 
as rather pretty—very clever—but behaving a little too 
much on the “ Hail.fellow-well-met” principle. A grand 
sketch-book, with gilt leaves and silver clasps, somewhat 
obtrusively flourished early in the day, promised more 
artifice than art. But she really was a draughtswoman 
of very,high class. Her father, too, was at first sight 
also to be read for a clever man: speaking every lan- 
uage—peeping into every corner with that indescriba- 
bly oily air of civil sociability, which means anything 
rather than heart or good manners. He had written a 
book on Austrian finance, which was said to be very clever: 
and proved to be an employé of Russia. Somehow, we did 
not crony with him at all: but he was not left in want 
of company long. Did you ever see a Bore, good friend ? 
and a long Bore, in four syllables~a regular seccatore, 
Italian fashion (their word being so much more im- 
pressive than ours)! Such an one was on board: a 
tall, loud, grim-faced, wide-mouthed man—awkward, 
resolute, uncouth: the very image of one of Galt’s or 
Miss Ferriar’'s Scotchmen, who is always in every 
one’s dish! and who will not be said “nay” to, by 
any repulsion of manner, After hovering round our 
quartett, with predatory inclinations, there was no 
doubting for an instant,—and hardly being prevented 
from making a stoop, by our combined resolution—he 
betook himself remorselessly to the task of pleasing 
Herr —— and his daughter;—and spread his huge 
hands, and told his dull tale, and emitted his grating 
voice, till I scarce knew whether compassion or diver- 
sion were uppermost. The young lady’s artistic tastes 
having transpired, he would give her a lesson on per- 
spective! So down he sate, with her gay book on his 
awkward knees—sparing her neither line nor precept— 
in such French, too !—till, at length, a little crowd 
gathered round to admire how long the harangue would 
last, and her patience therewith endure. It was droll 
to see how the little foot began to play petulantly, and 
the scornful mouth to bite the pencil, and the eyes to 
look wickedly around them in search of sympathy ; droll, 
too, was the complete and obtuse ignorance of the wretch, 
who obviously thought, like “ Poor Peter Peebles,” that 
he “was aye kent for being agreeable to the fair sex.” 
Nor was this our sole diversion for the day. In the fore 
part of the vessel were groups not less worth sketching : 
gamblers more persevering than “the four Englanders.” 
A vigorous game of Tarocco had been going on from 
an early hour in the steerage; and on the deck sate 
a couple of parties of peasants playing at some non- 
descript business which held them for some six or 
seven hours :—studies for a new group of “ card- 
players,” with their quaint round hats, all corded and 
tasselled—their stone bottle of liquor (a veritable piece 
of Teniers earthenware) which made a loving circuit— 


| and the Tyrolese belts of some ; and the eager faces of all. 
To do them justice, I never saw a bout of playing so 
| stoutly protracted, without the slightest sign of wrangle 
| or violence. My Panza told me that they were probably 
| 


cattle dealers,—who will play in this fashion for hours, | 
There were other mute | 
| figures:—a Hanak, or linen merchant; his fringed | 
drawers and shirt of his own ware, his huge white | 


| staking considerable sums. 


blanket coat and small round hat, making a capital 
| picture with his Mongolian features, his brown com- 


| plexion, and his profuse black hair :—a little boy, in | 
a Tyrolese hat, who made himself friends with every | 
one—from the gruff, blinking, white-moustached con- | 
ducteur to the cook's scullion :—a soldier or two,—a | 


pearl of an old woman, who sat knitting in a pair of 
goggles which nipped her clever nose ; the very picture 


limbed young fellow, some six feet high, who slept on a 


breeches, (an eating apparatus pushing out of the left 
pocket,) and his brown Hessian boots —as intensely and 


watched him well. When he waked up, it was to read: 
a piece of reading odd enough to be chosen by a peasant 
of his pith and sinew. The book was neither more 


Such was our provender for the first day up the Danube. 


largest possible scale. 
the course of my career: a never-to-be-forgotten one on 
a Belgian Diligence, with six Priests a-top thereof, who 


another yet more dismal on a sand-bank, betwixt Kehl 


seem to have sped, when over. 


in the gray of the morning. 


land! You would disdain the Gewirr at the Lurley 
could you see that magnificent landscape and that 
cauldron of waters ! 

As morning went over, the hamouts of our travel- 
ling companions became more prononcés than on the 
preceding day. The Polish party became more distinct 


a party name)! The Capitano of the Galatea was an 
Italian—a handsome, impudent man of forty ; aware to 
boot. The whim seized M. le Comte and 


his paddle-box. Never was handsome fellow so en | 
chanted. He became positively radiant with smiles, | 


were finished, ran to show them to the young lady, who | 
had already shown symptoms of exercising her talent | 
upon her neighbours. © then, you should have heard 
how the Bore broke out! -He must, there and then, 


beauty-painter. He must poke his fingers at ————' | 





drawing, and his face under the damsel’s coquettish | 


a 














of country proverbial wisdom !—and a handsome, fine- | 


rug in his black and red nightcap, his round jacket, | 
his waistcoat with huge silver buttons, his black shamoy | 


as gracefully as the well-known Faun at Munich. I | 


nor less than one of those flagrant romances I had | 
remarked as filling the booksellers’ shops in Vienna; | 
with a frontispiec2 of a Nun, a Knight, and a Skeleton, | 
in the most approved style of the sanguinary school. | 


The night was spent comfortlessly enough: the | 
German sweet-air- phobia manifesting itself on the | 
But I have had worse nights in | 


kicked us with their square-toed shoes, sans remorse: | 


and Mannheim, without light, or fire, or food, or | 
means of lying down, or a single companionable | 
creature who could help one over the long hours. But, | 
howsoever long they seem, no one that has ever watched | 
through such can forget the rapidity with which they | 
It appeared as if I had | 
only laid me down among my ordinary society of bad | 
dreams, when my Panza’s pleasant face and cheery voice | 
bade me get up and see the whirlpools, which we passed | 
It is a scene not tobe | 
written; there are not many living who could paint it; | 
since how few there be who can now enter into faéry | 


for ever and a day, as a mere storm ina slop-basin, | 


—M. le Comte in his taste and high breeding, M. — | 
and Mademoiselle in worldliness and artistic enthu- | 
siasm (to give laissez aller without positive effrontery | 





the full of his charms, but a thoroughly good fellow to | 


simultaneously to make a sketch of him, as he sate on | 


which he bit his lips to conceal ; and when the versions | 


put himself as forward as if he had been beauty or | 
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| bonnet ;—and praise, and discuss, and criticise, in that 
| discordant voice of his, till—like Maria in “ Twelfth 
| Night,” when she saw the cross-gartered Malvolio ap- 
| proaching delicately—one could “ hardly forbear hurling 
| things at him.” Dodge how one would, to avoid his 
infliction, there he was in one’s ear !—I am glud, as a 
' collector, once in my life to have had an opportunity of 
examining such a perfect specimen of the genus :—and 
not sure that any other country save Italy could have 
yielded it. One must have knocked down a French- 
man, or gone to sleep under a German, or cut an 
Englishman ; but none of these “short and easy” 
methods would avail with Signor F S—— (for the 
creature thrust his card on most of the party ere he let 
them go)! “ A windmill would have been a hermitage” 
(as Lady Morgan hath it) “to his neighbourhood.” The 
“ragazza,” as he chose to style the young lady, should 
exhibit her sketches! Hewould take no denial : and she 
—consented ! And round her swarmed all the passengers, 
and captain, and conducteur, (the two last making eyes 
at her in a manner as personal as polite,) till I fully 
expected that the cooks and tarocco players would be 
called up to take part in this impromptu exhibition! ! 
Truth to say, the object bore it with a charming indif- 
ference ; ending by sketching a round half dozen of us, 
as quietly as if we had been so many Pentweazles of old 
acquaintance, and sitting as undisturbed by all that 
coarse flattery and admiration as if the scene had been 
a Vienna drawing-room, and the speakers belonged to 
the blasé officials and men of fashion who are delighted 
to have something new to vent their platitudes upon! 
So got over the day: and we are now at Linz, where 
I will let you go. But the scene (or you are essentially 
changed since we made ourselves so merry over certain 
travelling adventures, which I must put on paper some 


day) would have diverted you as much as it did 
Your sincere and abliged 
A. 


—»— 


SIMPLE AND EFFECTUAL METHOD OF 
CURING TYPHUS FEVER. 


| Tue following letter, which we have received through 
| the hands of an old and highly esteemed friend, now 
seeking the benefit of Dr. Macleod’s establishment, we 
have inserted at the earliest possible moment, from a 
sense of its importance at the present crisis, fully 
believing with our benevolent friend that were its plan 
of treatment generally adopted, a great saving of life 
would be the result, 


Ben Rhydding Hydropathic Establishment, 
near Otley, 6th July, 1847. 


To Witu1am Howrrr. 

Srr,—I can no longer refrain from soliciting 
| & space in your valuable Journal, for the purpose of 
| directing attention to the present mortality occasioned 
| by the fever which is now raging in various districts of 
this country. It is granted by every authority of 
standing, who has written upon typhus fever, that we 
know of no drug, and of no medicinal means, by which 
that disease may be cured ; that whether we bleed and 
biister, purge and calomelize, or stimulate with brandy, 
wine, or whisky, the average number of deaths is very 
nearly the same in each mode of treatment; that, in a 
word, there is no known remedy in the pharmacopeeia 
for the cure of typhus fever; that free ventilation, 
moderate diet, shaving and keeping the head cool, and 
cooling drinks, with attention, are all that we really 





can do in cases of fever; that with these means, patients 
will generally recover, providing they be not labouring 
under a malignant or very serious attack. But if, on 
the contrary, the cases be scrious, all the leeching, 
drugging, blistering, bleeding, and brandying, would 
be of no avail. I do not write thus for the purpose of 
exposing the weakness of the art of medicine, but in 
order that society generally may be made acquainted 
with, and the medical profession in particular be led to 
investigate, a mode of treatment under which the 
average number of deaths does not exceed four in one 
hundred—provided it be tried in the earlier stages of 
the complaint—and all medicines, bleeding, and stimu- 
lants avoided. The following is the plan of treatment 
recommended. The patient, as soon as possible, ought 
to be placed in a sheet, well wrung out of cold water. 
This sheet should be laid on a blanket, extended on the 
mattrass ; and’ next, let the patient lay himself, or be 
laid, at full length upon the sheet, which must then be 
wrapped round him so as to come in immediate and 
close contact with every portion of the body as high as 
the neck. The blanket must then be folded tightly 
over, so as to exclude the external air, and then covered 
by two other blankets or a small feather bed. This 
process must be repeated every time the patient 
becomes restless or uncomfortable, and until the dry 
hot skin has become softer and more prone to perspira- 
tion, and the fever entirely subsided ; even should its 
repetition be necessary every ten minutes, or should 
the fever continue abated for twenty-four hours. Im- 
mediately after each envelope, the patient must be well 
washed in a slipper bath, or common tub, the tempera- 
ture of the water being seventy -five degrees Fahrenheit, or 
thereabouts. The head should be shaved, and bandages, 
wrung out of cold water, kept applied, changing them 
each time they become warm, until all headache is 
removed. A similar bandage should likewise be folded 
once round the stomach, carefully and closely covered 
by three folds of dry cloth to prevent evaporation, and 
changed every second hour. The patient should drink 
as much cold water as he pleases during the whole 
course of the disease, and a free circulation of air 
ought to be kept up in the room, and the room kept 
cool. The fever, by means of this process, is usually 
overcome in less than twenty-four hours, and the 
patient is then nearly out of danger. 

For the next three days, however, the wet sheet 
envelope, as above described, should be applied 
morning, noon, and afternoon, the patient remaining 
in, each time, for three quarters of an hour; the body 
to be washed after each with water of the natural tem- 
perature. Should the bowels be constipated, let an 
injection of tepid water be used every morning, as long 
as required. Gentle exercise and moderate diet should 
be ‘pursued until perfect recovery takes place, and all 
medicine and artificial stimulants, as wine, etc., 
avoided. 

If the process here described be pursued, my own 
experience warrants me in saying that the average 
number of deaths from the present epidemic will not 
exceed four out of one.hundred of the worst cases, pro- 
vided it be resorted to sufficiently early. Should any 
person wish to know more explicitly how to proceed, 
I shall’ be most happy gratuitously to give all the 
advice I can as to the treatment of individual cases. 

Dear Sir, truly yours, 
W. Mactxop, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, and Physician to the Ben 
Rhydding Hydropathic Establishment. 
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PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
X.—Derpenvence or Lire upon Foon. 


Ir may be thought superfluous to dwell upon a truth 
which is so completely, and, at the present time, so 
extensively, demonstrated by daily experience of the 
most painful kind,—as that the maintenance of Life is 
dependent upon a continual supply of Food ; or, in other 
words, that a living being will die if it be starved. Yet 
although this knowledge is, as it were, practically forecd 
upon all of us, there are comparatively few who could 
give a reasonable explanation of the fact ; by showing 
why it is that for the continuance of Life, or at least of 
all living action, such a supply is requisite. To many 
it may seem quite enough to know that such is the 
case, without seeking for any further information. The 
fire, they may say, goes out for want of fuel; the lamp 
ceases to burn when the oil is exhausted ; and it is but 
reasonable to expect that the vital flame should be 
extinguished when the means of keeping it up are 
wanting. But the actions of aliving body are not so 
simple as the burning of a lamp or the blazing of a fire. 
For the latter, one material only suffices; so that we 
can readily trace the necessary connection between the 
stoppage of the supply, and the cessation of the action. 
But the former consist of a multitude of different pro- 
cesses, each of which has its own particular requirements; 
and it is of great importance that the difference between 
the chief of these should be constantly kept in view. 
We will suppose, by way of illustration, that a furnace 
could not be kept alight, without a certain mixture of 
different kinds of fuel; and that the mixture found to 
answer best was not always the same, but required to be 
varied according to the kinds of work which was required 
from the furnace. Now, although experience might 
afford a certain degree of knowledge as to what might 
be wanted for each purpose, yet experience alone would 
be often at fault. The fire would often go out unex- 
pectedly, and one remedy after another might be tried 
without avail ; and it would be probable that, in the 
ordinary feeding of the furnace, a great deal more than 
is desirable would be supplied of some of the materials, 
whilst the supply of others, though sufficient to keep up 
the action, might not be that which would do so most 
efficiently. But supposing the nature of every part of 
the process to be distinctly understood, and the purpose 
served by each ingredient in the fuel to be exactly 
known, it is obvious that in every case the supply might 
be exactly proportioned to the demand, so as to avoid 
deficiency on the one hand, and waste or superfluity on 
the other, and to keep the furnace in its most efficient 
condition, with the smallest expenditure of fuel. We 
shall endeavour to show, in the present and succeeding 
papers, the importance of this method of inquiry ; in 
the determination of the purposes for which the respec- 
tive ingredients of the food of living beings are de- 
manded in their economy, znd in the guidance which 
is hence obtained for the most judicious and economical 
regulation of the diet. 

“Tt is the office of Science,” says the great Bacon, 
“ to shorten the long turnings and windings of Experi- 
ence.” The scientific Astronomer is enabled, by his 
knowledge of the laws regulating the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, to predict the place of any one of them 
at a distant period, with far more exactitude than the 
most laborious and persevering observer could do upon 
the simple basis of his knowledge of their past changes of 
— The Chinese Astronomers of the present time, 

ike the Chaldean shepherds of old, early acquired 
experience enough to predict eclipses; but this after a 
very rude and imperfect fashion, in which no improve- 


et 
— 





ment has been made for centuries, in spite of the vast | 
number of additional facts which their records would | 
now supply: whilst the youngest disciple of Newton | 
and Laplace could now, after a very brief calculation, 
predict from the present relative position of the Sun, | 
Moon, and Earth, which a single observation would 
supply, all the eclipses which will occur for thousands 
and tens of thousands of years; with a degree of exact- | 
ness which nothing but a complete acquaintance with 
the laws which regulate, and the various influences | 
which modify, the actions of these bodies could enable 
him to do.—We may draw another illustration from a 
recent discovery, which will probably be novel to most of 
our readers. A magnificent palm-house being now in 
course of erection in the Botanic Garden at Kew, Mr. 
Hunt, a gentleman well known for his researches on 
the influence of Light upon Vegetation, was applied to 
for his opinion in regard to the best kind of glass to be | 
employed for the purpose. The object to be gained was 
this:—that the leaves should be protected from the | 
scorching rays of the summer sun, which are very inju- | 
rious to them; whilst at the same time, neither the | 
luminous nor the chemical rays, upon the influence of | 
which the due performance of the vegetative processes 
is dependent, should be excluded. It had been previ- | 
ously ascertained by careful and ingenious experiments, | 
that the heat, the light, and the chemical effects of the 
solar beam, are three different properties, which are _ 
very much influenced in their relative degree by its 
passage through different transparent substances, some | 
allowing the first to pass with the greatest facility, others | 
the second, and others the third. The colour of these || 
substances has much to do with their effect upon these 
several constituents of the solar ray ; and it was antici- 
pated that it would be possible to give a tinge to glass, | 
which should produce exactly the required effect. After | 
along series of experiments, and much ingenious rea- 
soning upon them, Mr. Hunt came to the conclusion 
that a slight tinge of green, a little deeper than that | 
which exists in ordinary window-glass, would give to | 
the glass the property sought for; namely, that of | 
allowing all (or very nearly all) the luminous and che- | 
mical rays to pass; whilst it should stop enough of the 
heating rays (the want of which, when deficient, can of | 
course be supplied by heat within the building) to pre- 
vent the scorching action complained of. With such 
glass the palm-house is now being fitted up; and Mr. 
Hunt has had the satisfaction of finding that his recom- | 
mendation has the full approval of many practical | 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, who have | 
observed that their Plants do not grow as well-under | 
the white or colourless glass now generally used for con- | 
servatories, forcing-houses, etc., as they did under the | 
greenish glass which was formerly employed. The | 
substitution of colourless glass has been the result of | 
improvements in the glass manufacture, and might 
naturally be supposed to be of real service in horticul- 
ture; so that the experience of its opposite character 
was not sufficient to check its use, until the man of 
science could show why the medium tinted by its 
impurity should be preferable. 

Let us then now inquire into the causes which render 
a supply of food necessary to the living being ; into the 
purposes which the several elements of our ordinary 
food are destined to answer in our economy; and into 
the circumstances which produce variations in the 
demand for each of them. e shall find ourselves thus 
prepared, by scientific investigation, to understand that 
which experience ¢el/s us; and to apply this knowledge 
to the most economical and productive use of the various 
means of sustenance which the Creator has placed 
within our reach. A double purpose is thus answered : 
for whilst our own health is better preserved, and our 
bodily and mental powers are kept in greater vigour, by 
the supply of the real requirements of the system with- 
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out injurious superfluity, the pressing wants of others 
are more effectually provided for, when the most advan- 
tageous and economical application is made of the 
materials at command, and when the supply of these is 
— by the disuse of all that we can dispense 
with. 

In all living beings, a supply of material is required 
for the development of the germ into the complete 
fabric. We should no more expect that a house could 
be built up without bricks and mortar, than that a Plant 
or an Animal could develop itself without food. In 
the lowest Plants we find that the germs set free from 
the parent have from the first the power of obtaining 
their own food from the elements around them. Under 
the influence of Light, they begin to decompose the 
Carbonic Acid of the atmosphere, and to unite its carbon 
with water, to form a gummy compound, which is the 
material at whose expense the first cell is developed 
from the germ, and new cells are produced by a sort of 
budding process from the first. In this manner, the 
Conferva-threads (or crow-silk) of our running streams 
each take their origin in a germ which has been fur- 
nished by a previous one of the same kind; and they 
might be made, by chemical processes, to yield back all 
the carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, which have been 
combined into the solid substance of their fabric. This 
method of reproduction prevails among all the Sea- 
Weeds, Lichens, Fungi, Mosses, and even in Plants so 
highly organized as Ferns; for in none of these is there 
any seed, properly so called ; but the germ when cast 
off from the parent is entirely dependent for the mate- 
rials of its growth upon its power of obtaining these 
from the air and moisture around,—having; so to 
speak, to get its own living from its earliest infancy. 
But in the Flowering Plants, we find the germ accom- 
panied by a large mass of nutritious matter, stored up 
for its use by the parent; and it is chiefly of this, that 
the seed is composed. The nature of this matter is 
such, that it is not disposed to undergo change excepting 
under the combined influence of warmth, moisture, and 
air; and we consequently find that, when one or more 
of these influences is wanting, the seed may remain 
unchanged for ages, and may yet retain its power of 
growth when circumstances call this into exercise. Thus, 
grains of wheat which have been rolled up in the folds 
of bituminous cloth that envelop the bodies of Egyptian 
mummies, and seeds of various kinds which have been 
| buried deep in the soil for two thousand years or more, 
| have yet grown when placed under favourable circum- 
stances. Now the germination or sprouting of a seed 
consists in this:—that the starchy substance of which 
it is chiefly composed is converted by a chemical process 
into sugar, and this sugar is appropriated by the germ 
as the material of its growth, until it is all exhausted. 
Thus the young Plant develops and unfolds its first 
true leaves, and implants into the soil its first true roots, 
at the expense,—not of the nourishment it has itself 
drawn from the air and moisture around,—but by the 
aid of that which has been prepared for it by the parent, 
and stored up in the seed for the purpose. When the 
first true leaves have been unfolded, and the roots have 
imbedded themselves in the soil, the young Plant is in 
a condition to shift for itself; and it henceforth (the 
supply of food afforded by the seed being completely 
exhausted) draws its nutriment through these organs, 
from the same elements—Carbonic Acid and water—as 
those which are appropriated from the first by the lowest 
forms of Vegetation. ‘ 

But although water and carbon,—the former chiefly 
taken up by the soil through the roots, and the latter 
obtained by the action of the leaves upon the Carbonic 
Acid of the atmosphere,—are the chief materials of the 
Vegetable fabric, they are seldom the only ones. If 
Plants were confined to these, they could not produce 
anything but gum, sugar, starch, oil, and other sub- 





stances that resemble these, in being composed of only 
three elements,—oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. They 
could not effect what appears to be their chief purpose 
in the general economy of creation,—the preparation of 
food for the Animal kingdom. In the substances of 
which the flesh of Animals is chiefly composed, four 
elements are contained; namely, the oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, of the Vegetable fabric, wiih the addition 
of nitrogen or azote, the gas which makes up four-fifths 
of our atmosphere. Now the Animal, as we shall here- 
after find, has no power of preparing these substances 
for itself. It cannot even take the gum, sugar, starch, or 
oil of the Plant as its foundation, and combine these 
(as it was formerly supposed to be able to do) with 
nitrogen, so as to produce the chief materials of its own 
fabric. Far less can the Animal obtain its food by 
forming original compounds of the four elementary 
substances themselves. Jt can only make use of what 
the Plant supplies ; and thus the whole Animal kingdom 
is immediately and directly dependent upon the Vege- 
table for its means of existence. Now although the 
Vegetable fabric itself,—that is, the structure which 
surrounds and encloses its various cavities and canals, 
—is composed of three elements only, various substances 
are formed by its means, and are stored up in these 
cavities and canals for the use of Animals, which consist 
of the four already mentioned. In order that these may 
be prepared, the Plant is endowed not merely with the 
power of decomposing Carbonic Acid, and of retaining 
its carbon to combine with the oxygen and hydrogen of 
water, but also with the power of decomposing ammonia 
(the gas that gives pungency to hartshorn), which is a 
compound gas made up of hydrogen and nitrogen. 
A quantity of this gas too small to be measured in any 
ordinary way is diffused through the atmosphere ; being 
very readily absorbed or sucked-up by water, it is 
entangled as it were in the falling rain, and is by it 
carried to the ground, where it will be taken in with 
the water drawn up by the roots of the Plant. The soil 
itself, if composed of sufficiently porous substances, will 
also have the power of absorbing Carbonic Acid and 
ammonia from the atmosphere ; and these gases, being 
taken up by the water that filters through the soil, are 
conveyed as before into the interior of the plant by the 
absorbing power of the roots. Further, if the soil con- 
tain decaying Vegetable or Animal matter, an additional 
quantity of Carbonic Acid and ammonia is continually 
being set free by its decomposition ; and thus a further 
supply of these important articles of Vegetable food is 
afforded, in a manner which effectually hastens the pro- 
cesses of growth, and increases the amount of the 
peculiar products which it is the office of the Plant 
to form. The whole theory of the use of manures con- 
sists in the proper understanding of the wants of the 
particular kind of Plant whose growth it is desired to 
promote, and of the nature of the substances which the 
manure is able to afford. Thus, to take two extreme 
cases, in the cultivation of Corn it is desirable to increase 
as much as possible the production of those substances 
in the seed, which resemble Animal flesh in their com- 
position; and in order that a due supply of nitrogen 
may be afforded, a rich Animal manure, steadily dis- 
engaging ammonia with Carbonic Acid, should be had 
recourse to. Moreover, as the seed-coat of the Corn- 
grains naturally contains a very large amount of the 
phosphate of lime or bone-earth, the manure ought to 
contain this substance, unless the soil be capable of 
yielding it in sufficient quantity. There is no manure 
which so completely combines these requisites as guano ; 
and it is well known that there is noné which, when 
judiciously applied, is so effectual for the purpose. On 
the other heed, in the cultivation of the Sugar-cane, the 
object is to produce the greatest possible amount of. 
sugar, a substance which does not contain nitrogen. 
A steady supply of Carbonic Acid, therefore, is the point 
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of greatest importance, a very small quantity of ammonia 
being needed; and this supply may be most econo- 
mieally afforded bya Vegetable manure, which would be 
quite useless in the cultivation of Corn. Further, the 
Sugar-cane, like other Plants of the Grass tribe, contains 
in its tissue a great quantity of silex or flinty matter ; 
and if this be not afforded, in a form in which it can be 
appropriated by the Plant, its growth will languish. 
Hence, if it be deficient in the soil, it ought to be sup- 
plied by the manure; and there is no way in which the 
due amount of decaying Vegetable matter and of flinty 
particles may be so readily and advantageously obtained 
as by employing for manure the leaves and stems of the 
canes of a former growth, from which the sweet juice 
has been pressed out.! 

Thus we see that the development of the Vegetable 
fabric, and the production of those substances which are 
prepared by its means for the wants of Animals, can 
only be effected by a due supply of food ; but the food 
of Plants is far different from that of Animals, consist- 
ing only of the oxygen and hydrogen supplied by 
water, of carbon derived from Carbonic Acid, and of 
nitrogen obtained from ammonia; with the addition 
of certain mineral substances, the demand for which 
varies in different species. But this is not the only 
source of the demand for food in the living Vegetable. 
A certain amount of decay is constantly going on (as has 
been already remarked) in all living structures; and 
although the durable nature of the substances of which 
a large part of the Vegetable fabric is composed, renders 
them but little liable to it, yet we trace its results in that 
disengagement of Carbonic Acid which was stated in a 
former paper (vol. i. p. 278) to be taking place during 
the whole life of every Plant. But we have a more 
complete and extensive decay taking place at intervals, 
even in the forest trees of longest life and most durable 
structure; and, however strange it may appear, this 
decay is necessary to the development and increase of 
the fabric in which it takes place. We refer to the well 
known “fall of the leaf;” a phenomenon which has 
been a continual source of perplexity to the philosopher, 
whilst it has been a fruitful theme for the imaginative 
compositions of the poet; but of which modern physio- 
logical science enables us to give a very satisfactory 
explanation. It seems to be an universal law, that 
those living structures whose vital actions are most 
active shall have the briefest duration; whilst those 
which (so to speak) live slowest, also live longest.. Now 
if we compare the soft succulent tissue of the leaf of a 
Plant with the hard woody fibre of its stem, we might at 
once guess that the nature of the former would of itself 
render it liable to decay, whilst the latter might possess 
an almost unlimited duration; but we should find a 
much better reason for this difference in their relative 
degrees of activity. For the tissue of which the leaves 
are composed is, of the whole Plant, that which is most 
energetically employed in performing those important 
processes, which are required for the conversion of the 
elements supplied as food into the varied products which 
the Plant is destined to afford. It is by its agency that 
the material is provided, at the expense of which the 
solid stem and branches receive their annual increase. 
It is through the chemical changes it effects on the 
crude sap which rises to them from the roots, that this 
thin watery fluid is converted into the viscid juice which 
conveys nutriment to every part of the structure, and 
which already contains the various products,—oil, 





(1) This refuse is usually employed as fuel, for the boiling 
down of the sugar juice. the Author some years ago, however, 
pointed out the far greater economy of employing it as manure 
for the growing canes; the fuel for the boiling-house being 
easily obtained from other sources. He has been informed that 
the change which he has suggested has been put in practice in 





several instances, with most beneficial effects. 


starch, sugar, colouring matters, acids, alkalies, ete.— 
that are to be drawn from it and stored up in the bark, 
the wood, or the seeds. And it is on account of this 
very energy of its life, that it must soon come to a close. 
The processes to which the léaves are subservient, and 
which are most actively performed in the height of 
summer, become less and less energetic as the season 
advances ; and the first departure of the fresh green 
tint, the slightest indication of a change towards the 
“sere and yellow leaf,” indicates that death and decay 
are beginning to take place. It is found by chemical 
investigation, that the quantity of Carbonic Acid given 
off from the leaves as soon as this change commences, is 
greater than that which is taken in ; an evident proof 
that decay is in progress. And thus we see that, having 
discharged their allotted duty, they die and decay, to be 
succeeded by a new generation when the returning 
warmth of spring shall again stimulate the vegetative 
processes to activity; this generation in its turn to 
flourish beneath the summer sun, to produce the ma- 
terials for the extension of the solid and durable portion 
of the fabric, and in its turn to pass away when it has 
performed the office committed to it, to be succeeded by 
another and another of equally brief duration.—In the 
so-called evergreen trees and shrubs the process is 
exactly the same; the only difference being that the 
leaves do not all fall off at once, but decay and are 
renewed independently of each other. 

The development of the permanent fabric, then, and 
the renovation of those parts whose continual decay is 
subservient to that development, are, then, the two 
great sources of the demand for food in the Plant; and 
the demand for particular elements of that food depends, 
as we have seen, on the nature of the substances to be 
produced. 


—_>—- 


ACCOUNT OF THE NEW AND IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY OF A DISINFECTING FLUID. 


THERE are some among the evils which it has pleased 
the Beneficent Creator to interweave with the good in 
this portion of his creation which are as yet mysteries 
to us; which we must bear as our Cross, and learn 
thereby the divine religion of sorrow. There are many 
more, which, in the light of increasing knowledge, take 
the new form of blessings in disguise; the appointed 
means of a greater amount of happiness, and constant 
incitements to progression. There are still more, which, 
yielding to the power of truth, science, and benevolence, 
are gradually disappearing altogether. Forms of moral 
perversion and political oppression, once common, have 
vanished, leaving only their traces behind them. Dis- 
eases, once the scourge of nations, are forgotten, or only 
matters of history. Howard extinguished the jail fever ; 
Southwood Smith prophesies the extinction of typhus, 
and works towards the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
Ether, as now used in operations, shows that physical 
pain may be deadened. And now, a new and curious 
discovery promises to wipe out a long list of human 
inconveniences and sufferings, and to turn their very 
sources into the means of riches and fertility. 

A fluid which possesses the property of destroy- 
ing noxious gases, has been discovered by a French 
chemist, and placed by him, through the instrumen- 
tality of an energetic and patriotic Englishman, at 
the disposal of the English Government. ‘This “ disin- 
fecting fluid,” as it has been named, is inexpensive, 
simple of application, and without any odour of its 
own. It destroys the putrid smell of all substances, 
animal or vegetable, in any stage of decomposition. 
The “dead-rooms” of hospitals, all dissecting-rooms, 
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| the subjects of coroners’ inquests, or of any post- 
| mortem examination, may, by its presence, be rendered 
| perfectly inoffensive. 
| portions of animal remains, of fish, of vegetable matter, 
| so putrid as scarcely to retain their form sufficiently to 
| be recognised, have, by it, been restored to their natu- 


Portions of human remains, 


ral odour. Night-soil, arrived at that most poisonous 
pitch of stench which it emits when accumulated for 
years in cesspools, is, by it, nearly deprived of all 


| smell; that which it retains being so trifling as only to 


be perceptible by very close observation. Cesspools, 
into which a certain. portion of this fluid has been 
poured, have been emptied in the middle of populous 
neighbourhoods, in open day, and the contents carted 


| away, and neither the men employed, the people of the 
| neighbourhood in which it was situated, nor those of 
|| the neighbourhood through which it passed, have had 
| any cause to complain, or indeed (except those whose 
| attention was drawn to the matter) have been conscious 
|| of the proceeding. 
| is usually so disgusting and dangerous, as to be most 
| painful to contemplate, have expressed their astonish- 
| ment at this wonderful relief. 
| material becomes a valuable manure. 
| vent the potato disease, but we require further time 

and experience before that can be ascertained ; there is 


The night-men, whose occupation 


Thus disinfected, this 
It is said to pre- 


no doubt, from several observations, however, about its 
being highly fertilising to vegetation in general, much 
more so than the night-soil unmixed with this fluid; 
because the chemical action is to fix alt that is nutritive, 
and to destroy all that is at once hurtful to life and 
offensive to the sense of smell. A 

Important as this single property is, it is the relief 
from the noxious effluvia of all excrementitious matter 
which first strikes the mind as the great boon of this 
discovery. Whoever knows anything of the state of 
the worst and most wretched districts in all our towns, 
under our present deficiency of sanitary precautions, 
will at once perceive how much this discovery will 
aid sanitary measures, if indeed we may hope ever to 
see them put into operation. But we do not require to 
examine the state of the worst districts only, in order 
to perceive the advantages we shall derive from the use 
of this fluid. -Poisonous smells attack us on every side, 
Nothing is more difficult than to find a house which is 
not rendered disagreeable and unhealthy by them at 
times. Nothing is more difficult than to find a locality 
free from them. As long as cesspools, properly desig- 
nated “ poison pits,” are permitted to exist in populous 
places, the cleansing of them must be perpetual sources 
of disgust and disease to whole neighbourhoods. Here 
we have an antidote for this evil. 

In sickness, also, the relief afforded will be extraor- 
dinary, A sick room may be, in the course of two or 
three minutes, perfectly purified by the use of a small 
quantity of. this fluid, and all that was disagreeable to 
the senses before replaced by a sense of singular fresh- 
ness. The crowded wards of hospitals have been not only 
thus purified, but the creation of any offensive smell at 
all has been prevented by it. In thinking of a number 
of sufferers whose proximity in their state of sickness 
and prostration necessarily renders each a cause of 
offence and additional suffering to all, the blessing of 
this new power to prevent this portion of their calamity 
is very striking. 

But there is a more important consequence involved. 
The generator of all the classes of infectious disease, 
the poison which, arising from the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter, becomes diffused in the 
atmosphere, and, being inhaled into the lungs, causes 
that dreadful scourge fever, is neutralized, is actually 
destroyed by the chemical action of this fluid. The 
danger to which nurses and medical attendants are 
perpetually exposed, and which, in the present bad 
form of fever prevailing to so great an extent, has been 


JSacts, not fables. 





particularly fatal, will now be averted. And it appears, 
from the experience already acquired, that a most beue- 
ficial effect is produced on the patients themselves by 
this purification of the air around them. We should 
naturally have expected this, and it has proved so. A 
fever patient becomes in himself a source of fever. All 
the exhalations given off from him are dangerous to 
life; and while he inhales them he is continually taking 
fresh doses of the poison that has prostrated him. By 
annihilating the poison, a wonderful assistance is given 
to the physician in curing him. Hitherto this effect 
has been produced, as far as possible, by ventilation in 
all well regulated sick rooms and hospitals, but the 
new fluid does it much more completely. Ventilation 
only dilutes, this gets rid of the poison. In the most 
crowded and ill-ventilated wards, filled with cases of 
dysentery and fever in the dreadful form now prevail- 
ing in Ireland, it has been found sufficient to wave in 
the air, and to hang round the beds, pieces of linen 
saturated in the fluid, and the state of the atmosphere 
around has. been changed in a few minutes from one so 
noxious as to be highly dangerous to all those whose 
duty called them into the dreadful service of breathing 
it, into one of perfect safety and purity ; while the poor 
suffering patients declared themselves to be “ in 
Heaven.” 

The same effect has been obtained in cases of sores, 
wounds, and ulcers. The offensive smell arising from 
these has been entirely prevented by dressings saturated 
with this fluid. It is affirmed by the discoverer, that 
the healing or cure is thereby promoted ; but experience 
alone can test this. The obliteration of the offensive 
smell is in itself a blessing to the sufferers as well as to 
the attendants, and this is certain. 

We are detailing extraordinary facts; but they are 
We have before us the Reports of Dr. 
Southwood Smith, Mr. Toynbee, and Mr. Grainger, 
who have carefully tested the truth of these statements 
as commissioners appointed by government. The Re- 
ports have been printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, and presented by Her Majesty’s command. We 
have also before us, printed together with these, reports 
and letters from several physicians, surgeons, and 
others in London, on the subject; and also copies of 
letters or reports received by the Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests from Manchester and Liverp;ol, 
and also from Ireland, on the efficacy of the disinfecting 
fluid. The chief cause of doubt in the mind of any one 
as to the truth of thesedetails must now be, the wonder, 
that having in their hands so invaluable a remedy for 
the ills which are now with peculiar severity pressing 
on large portions of the population, the English govern- 
ment should delay for a moment to enforce its universal 
use. When we see that the Report of the Commis- 
sioners was given in on the 29th of March, our wonder 
is increased. We understand, however, that the delay 
is now over, and that before this article goes to press, 
the announcement will have gone out to all the Unions 
in the country, that applications for this fluid in any 
quantities will be attended to. We shall, therefore, 
hope to see it put into use in every hospital imme- 
diately. For this important result, the public is pro- 
bably indebted in great measure to the following 
eloquent appeal from Dr. Southwood Smith, which we 
find printed at page 23 of the Report :-— 


COPY OF LETTER FROM DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH TO VISCOUNT 
MORPETH. 


38, Finsbury-square, 28th June, 1847. 
My Lorp,—One of the constant and distinguishing characters 
of a severe epidemic is that it attacks the attendants on the 
sick. ‘The fever which is at present rye! to such a de- 
plorable extent in almost every part of the United Kingdom 
exhibits this character in an unusual degree. From the accounts 
daily received from the larger towns in England, but particularly 
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from those of Ireland and Scotland, it is certain that in great 
numbers of instances fever is communicated not only to clergymen 
and relieving officers who visit the sick in their own wretched 
homes and poisonous localities, but also to the nurses and 
medical men in attendance even on private families ; while it is 
far more prevalent and mortal among nurses, medical students, 
and the surgeons and physicians of hospitals and unions. Now 
this part of the calamity at least might be spared. Whatever 
difficulties your lordship may have encountered in obtaining 
the necessary powers to make even any commencement of a 
system of prevention, by the removal of the causes of fever, you 
have in your own hands, and have had for some months past, 
the sure and certain means of preventing the extension of fever 
to the immediate attendants on the sick. An agent has been 
discovered (M. Ledoyen’s Disinfecting Fluid) capable of entirely 
destroying the noxious gases arising from decomposing animal 
and vegetable substances. The properties and powers of this 
fluid, after having been examined by a series of careful and 
exact experiments, performed partly under your lordship’s own 
observation, have been further tested in the crowded and 
isonous fever-wards of the hospitals and unions of Manchester, 
iverpool, and Dublin. All classes of witnesses, from the 
nurses and wardsmen to the highest medical authorities, without 
a single exception, have corroborated (from what they have 
themselves seen) the correctness of the conclusions deduced 
from the original experiments, and given in detail in a report 
presented to your lordship on the 29th of March, 1847. 

When ds in a sick chamber, or in hospital and union wards, 
this disinfecting agent decomposes and destroys the poisonous 
matters given off from the breath and skin, and from all the dis- 
charges of the body, and thus maintains the air surrounding the 
patients in a state of perpetual purity. It therefore effects more 
than ventilation; for while ventilation merely dilutes the 
poisonous matters diffused in the air, by the introduction of fresh 
curreuls of pure air, this agent destroys the very sources of 
impurity. 

Vo instructed person will suppose that this fluid can exercise, 
as a remedial agent, any influence on the state of fever itself, or 
on the diseased processes so often set up in it; yet the effect 
produced indirectly by it (merely by maintaining the purity of 
the surrounding air), in improving the condition of the patient, 
is sometimes most striking and permanent. It is a further 
property and advantage of this fluid, that it creates no dis- 
agreeable odour of its own (as is the case with other disinfecting 
agents), but, on the contrary, produces a peculiar sensation of 
freshness. 

I have been unable to afford my patients in the Fever Hos- 
pital the full benefit of this important discovery, on account of 
my inability to procure the fluid in suflicient quantities for daily 
and regular use. Ihave regretted this the more, because a bad 
form of erysipelas, proving fatal in several instances, has spread 
extensively through the wards, and I am satisfied that this 
might have been checked by the free use of this fluid. 

I have also been anxious to procure enough of the fluid to 
immerse in it the body-linen and the bed-clothes of the patients ; 
for we have scarcely ever had in the Fever Lospital a laundress 
who has not sooner or later been attacked by fever ; but from 
what has been stated, it is obvious that all these classes of 
persons, nurses, laundresses, and medical men, who are always 
in imminent danger, and who so often suffer, might perform 
their arduous duties with perfect security. I therefore respect- 
fully but earnestly beg of your lordship no longer to withhold 
from the public, more especially in the present condition of 
the country, the knowledge of a preventive and remedial agent, 
the general employment of which (irrespective of other uses 
to which it is applicable) will undoubtedly contribute towards 
saving the lives of many valuable persons. 

: I am, ete. 
(Signed) T.Sovruwoop Situ. 

‘iscount Morpeth. 


Dr. Southwood Smith has by his services on this 
occasion increased the debt of gratitude which the 
country already owes him. The discoverer and intro- 
ducer of this fluid have also become deserving of an 
amount of gratitude which will increase from year to 
year, as the blessings it will spread become more widely 
known and diffused. The following extract from a 
letter to Lord Morpeth from Colonel Calvert, on pre- 
senting his reports from Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Dublin; will be read with interest :— 





I have endeavoured to meet every proposition to test this | 


fluid, and I hope T have done so openly and honourably. Iam 
now in your lordship’s hands, to direct me in which way you 


wish this discovery to be presented to the country. I wish, if | 
I may be allowed that gratification, that it should be through | 
your lordship; it would be received as an additional boon of | 


your lordship’s benevolent solicitude to improve the health of 
the afflicted, and assist you in carrying out your plans for the 
Health of Towns. 

I must beg to remind your lordship that you have the report 
of Dr. Southwood Smith, Mr. Grainger, and Mr. Toynbee, with 
other very important certificates from different gentlemen ; also 
from the master nightmen and their workmen; all of these 
relate to experiments which have taken place in London. 

I continue to receive favourable reports from the London 
Fever Hospital, where this fluid is in constant use. I could not 
resist the request of Dr. Southwood Smith, the physician to this 
institution, who has been kind enough, not only there, but on 
all and every occasion (even in his private practice), of affording 
us the benefit of his great experience in giving every opportu- 
nity of testing this fluid; and it gives me great happiness in 
being able to state that he has communicated to me the success 
of the fluid wherever he has applied it. 

Mr. Ledoyen and myself wait your lordship’s farther direc- 
tions; we feel confident that everything that is kind and 
honourable will be the result of your lordship’s decision. 

I have, ete. 
(Signed) A. C, CaLvERT. 
72, Lombard-street, 22 June, 1847. 


There are many portions of this Réport which will be 
found highly deserving of attention, and to these we 
shall return. The following letter is a curious illus- 
tration of the effects of the relief from the usual 
horrible smell on the workmen employed :— 


COPY OF LETTER FROM THE WORKING NIGHTMEN TO 
COLONEL CALVERT. 
4 February, 1847. 
Sin,—We, the workmen employed by Mr. Radford, nightman, 
to empty a cesspool of night-soil yesterday. at Mr. Elderton’s, 
Brixton, feel it our duty to return you our thanks for your 
kindness to us, and to express our astonishment at the discovery 
of the French gentleman in taking all the smell from the night- 
soil in so short a time; we never emptied a privy before but 
what had a dreadful stink, but we could not smell anything in 
the one we did yesterday ; we worked with pleasure, and did the 
work in much less time. You do not know, sir, the good you 
are doing to all-the poor men that are obliged to follow this 
business, nor the lives you will save, for men are often suffo- 
cated while employed: at this sort of work. Ourselves are often 
very ill from it ; when it is more known, every nightman and 
his workmen ought to bless and pray for you. William Fen- 
wick did as all you gentlemen saw—tasied it, and William Dyer 
pul some over his eyes without injuring them: if it had not 
gone through your process, it would have blinded him. 
We beg you to accept our best wishes, and may you live long 
to do good. We are, etc. 
(Signed) Witiiam Fenwick, 
Living at 15, Ewer-street, Gravel-lane, Southwark. 
Joun Dosson, 
No. 8, Queen-street, Southwark. 
CuariEs Cook, 
21, Pepper-street, Southwark. 
Witi1aM Dyer, 
Nelson-yard, Old Kent Road. 


We cannot expect to find many such enthusiasts as 
William Fenwick and William Dyer—nor, indeed, do 
we desire it; but the discovery is of a kind which may 
well excite our admiration and thankfulness. 

We should add that Messrs. Ledoyen and Calvert 
state that they have with them the Report of a Com- 
mission, ordered by the French Government, and 
composed of the first chemists and agriculturists, who 
performed a series of experiments with their fluid in 
the years 1845 and 1846; and also certificates from 
many physicians and surgeons of different hospitals in 
Paris on its efficacy; and from the Minister of War, 
ordering M. Ledoyen to disinfect all military hospitals, 
barracks, etc. To all such institutions—to all placcs 
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where numbers are congregated in small space—above 
all, in the navy and merchant service—it will be, of 
course, most valuable. We repeat our hope that the 
British Government will duly estimate the confidence 
which has placed it in their hands, and will not only 
assist, but enforce its universal use. Their withdrawal 
of the “ Health of Towns Bill,” after the startling 
evidence of its pressing necessity which poured in from 
all quarters, must, however, shake our confidence in all 
their proceedings as to the sanitary state of the country. 
The public ought to be roused to greater vigour on this 
point. They may be assured that nothing but the 
“pressure from without” will conquer the apathy of 
their rulers. The people have the power in their own 
hands, and ought to useit. If they use it strongly and 
wisely, science and legislation may, even in our own 
times, bring about the fulfilment of Dr. Southwood 
Smith’s prediction, to which we have before alluded ; 
and we may live to see the day when in our towns 
“typhus fever’ may be a matter of history, as in our 
prisons “jail fever” is already. 


<> 


MACEDONIAN. 
BY H. G. ADAMS. 


In days of fratricidal strife, 
When brother sought a brother's life, 
And o’er the wide Atlantic main 
Threats and defiances were hurled, 
And kindred ties were rent in twain, 
And kindred nations wide unfurled 
Their warlike standards to the gales, 
That bore, with full distended sails, 
Their adverse vessels o’er the brine, 
With human blood incarnardine :—- 


"Twas then a frigate left our shore,— 
The British flag aloft she bore, 
Nor bore it long: a shattered wreck, 
With rent sails on each splintered mast, 
And mangled forms heaped on each deck, 
From whence the gory streams flowed fast, 
And all signs that could indicate 
How fierce the fray to vindicate 
Her “ nation’s honour”’—as terms go— 
She yielded to the stronger foe. 


Full many a year hath passed since then 
Of friendly intercourse, and men 
Have wiser, if not better, grown. 

The white-winged mezsengers of peace 
From either shore to shore have flown, 

To bid all strife and bloodshed cease ; 
By them the threat, the menace rude, 
Is hushed—the envious thought subdued,— 
And heart to heart, as hand to hand, 
Is joined from each once hostile strand. 


Again the gallant frigate ploughs 
The waves, that seem to kiss her bows, 
And bear her gladsomely along ; 

While western breezes, as they spread 
Her canvas, shout a joyful song, 

And sunbeams brightness round her shed, 
She comes, prepare your guns—prepare 
To do whatever man may dare, 

To wipe away the former stain, 

And win the proud ship back again. 
What, not a shot? What, not an arm 
Upraised in menace, or alarm? 

No bristling fort, no battery manned, 

To crush the foe that dares to flaunt, 
The stripes and stars of Yankee Jand, 

And of his nation’s prowess vaunt? 


THE 





; and sentiment be sentiment. 
| with the other till we no longer know whether what we 
| see be dry land or water, or a mirage. 





She nears the land,—her boats are out; 
Where is the rattling drum—the rout 

Of trained bands mustering for the fight, 
And all those sounds which peace affright ? 


Hark! now there ringeth loud and high 
A wild shout; like a gathering cry ; 
From inland down unto the shore, 
And thence far o’er the heaving flood, 
It swells, it echoes more and more; 
What saith it? “Food! they bring us food !” 
Food ! and the famished millions stand 
All eager-eyed along the strand ; 
And every heart sends up a prayer 
For that good ship at anchor there. 


Go back, thou-messenger of good, 
Freighted- with words of brotherhood, 
And say, if ever cause should move 

Our hearts to thoughts of deadly strife, 
With those who sent thee here in love, 

When Famine walked abroad, and life 
Withered beneath his touch, as grass 
Wherethrough the scorching flames do pass ;— 
We'll pause, reflect, and speak, and write,— 
Do anything before we'll fight. 


Go, plcugh the intervening seas, 
Shake loose thy canvas to the breeze, 
Thou link of unity between 

Two kindred nations, that should ne'er 
In hostile attitude have been; 

It matters not whose flag ye bear ! 
Though warlike be thy look and name, 
We care not ; from henceforth thy fame 
Ts holy, as an ark wherein 
The dove of peace may refuge win. 


—p>— 


Literary Notices. 


The Evangel of Love interpreted. By Henry Svurron. 
London: Bartlett, Paternoster Row. 


Tur readers of the stereotyped class will regard the 
author of this volume as insane; the orthodox will 
throw it down with horror; and the most liberal and 
tolerant will find enough to tolerate : but they who have 
gone long enough through the world to see that weeds 
spring up amid the most beautiful masses of flowers ; 
that it is hopeless to expect wheat without tares, or 
barley without cockle, as Job found it in his day, will 
remember the words of our Saviour, “ and let the tares 
and the wheat grow on together till the time of harvest, 
when God will know and select that which is for his 
garner.” 

Mr. Sutton is one of the school of modern mystics. 
Carlyle and Emerson have contrived to bring Behmen 
and George Fox again into fashion; and Emanuel 
Swedenborg has found in their disciples a collateral 
existence. Itis not to be denied that both beauties and 
extravagances are revived, but there is at the saine time 
aspirit of singular beauty and love in the writings of 
the young authors of this class, Mr. Sutton has all the 
beauties and the defects combined. He commits the 
injustice to himself and his assuredly great powers, of 
treating plain matters of ancient history as hierogly- 
phics concealing other and mystical meanings. With 
these we have little patience. We say, let fact be fact, 
Let us not confound one 


It is an equal 
injustice to the spiritual tendencies of the age, which is 
rising in daily growing strength against its spirit of 
materialism. The spread of infidelity amongst the people 
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is wide and lamentable, and we fear this class of writers 
is not likely to diminish it. Instead of sound and 
strong reason, they oppose to the sceptical character of 
the time what all that are sceptical will treat as little 
better than insanity, while they alarm the orthodox 
beyond expression. 

We must, however, take them as we find them; and 
we must confess, that amid a mysticism that equals 
anything in Lady Guyon, or Isaac Pennington, we find 
in this young writer all the characteristics of a bold 
independence united to a spirit of love and a sense of 
beauty both in nature and in sentiment that is quite 
refreshing. None but a person prepared for martyrdom 
—and the world has its martyrs and its inquisitors yet 
in no trivial number—would have dared to utter a 
tithe of the things which are uttered in this little 
volume; few could have uttered the thousandth part 
of the beautiful and splendid things that it contains. 
Nottingham is a remarkable place ; it would have been 
so had it produced nothing but Festus and the Evangel 
of Love. 

The author sets out by declaring that “ God is all in 
all, and that the Universal Soul has seven attributes or 
manifestations :—Truth ; Power ; Beauty ; Light; Life; 
Goodness ; and Love.” These he takes as his text, and 
under them preaches of Bible Shallows, and Bible Deeps; 
Living Oracles and Conduct; Analogies of Beauty ; 
Assimilation and Vision ; Spiritual Ilumination; Life 
lost and won; Life here and hereafter; Life Extra Uni- 
versal ; the Lamp Stands; Friday in the Church; and 
Friday in the World; the Universe; Internal Percep- 
tive Love; External Perceptive Love ; and the Epilogue. 

It is piain that a vast deal may be said under these 
heads ; and that a vast deal of what is strange may be 
expected. It will not be expected in vain. We shall, 
however, seek less to show what is singular, than what is 
beautiful ; and, fortunately, that toois abundant. What 
he says of beauty itself is very beautiful :-— 


All good and beautiful souls delight to dwell amid beautiful 
objects, because there they feel at home, and among their friends. 
And it is the duty of all to make themselves and their appurten- 
ances as handsome asthey can. And I say to all, be sure neglect 
no simple and lawful means of making your person, your actions, 
your dwelling, your life, as beautiful to yourself and those 
around you, as every life and person may and ought to be made. 
Have flowers much about you; who that is good for anything 
does not love flowers? Be yourself always pleasant where possi- 
ble, and think it your duty to infuse as much grace into everything 
as its nature and your means may lawfully admit of. Use your 
eyes to the contemplation of fair objects, and be much among 
beautiful colours, and forms, and sounds; and to this end, love 
the fine arts, and read much poetry, and converse continually 
with fields and streams. 

And the duty of all this may be learnt from a consideration of 
the law of ASSIMILATION: What a man sees, he becomes. For 
there is in the mind a principle by which what we look at and 
dwell amongst is transferred within us, and becomes thenceforth 

art of ourselves. ‘Therefore, if a man would be a poem, 
iving a noble and heroic life, he should have his house and 
garniture, and diet, as simple and comely as he can. And it is 
from the potency of this law of Assimilation, that we gather the 
necessityevery Christian is under, of avoiding much converse with 
little-minded and unbeautiful souls. Rat = * 

By this law, we derive the utmost advantage from the society 
of the beautiful. This is true, even, to some extent, with regard 
to mere outward beauty. Therefore I seldom see a fair woman 
without feeling thankful for her ; ora fair child. For I consider 
it always so much gain ;—gain to the friends and acquaintance 
of such an one, because of the operation of this Jaw of Assimi- 
lation ;—and gain also to me though I never see her again. For, 
apart from this same law, there is here one more achievement 
of Humanity to be gloried in ; one more portrait of Him whom 
the soul loveth ; one more realization in the day of evil marriage 
of what all shall at last possess ; one more assertion of the 
power of marriage-correspondency, even though it be only in 
the physical spheres. Moreover, a wholesome stimulus is 
applied to all Vitalized souls by the sight of Beauty written on 
these breathing tablets, it being a figure or representation of 











that fact, which he who sees ought himself to have become, | 
For in this majestic form, this lovely face, these exquisite limbs, 














































































lies a fine rebuke to the unfaithful Christian, who may see her ( 
before him, drawn out in colours, forms, and motions, that | 
Loveliness which ought before now to have been internally his | 
own ; and if not equal to this, his pattern, he has been untrue to 
his own soul. But if benefit may be got from the company of the j J 
purely beautiful in body, how ineffably more from the beautiful || of 
in soul! Few blessings, indeed, there are, that are greater, few || jou 
for which we should more thank God. In the hours of despond, || poo 
when the mind is dark, the way grievous, the joy turned into H 
the mist of tears; when the soul, beset by temptations, almost aE 
doubts of the possibility of becoming clean ;—O, what a comfort be are 
it is to have those with us, in person or memory, who have ) 
achieved the victory, and do practically foreshow that possibility Il 
which we have been despairing of. To look at some friend, ; ar 
beautiful in soul, if not in externals—the good and the faithful, help 
Who, rowing hard against the stream, | coun 
Sees present paradises gleam, | it in 
And does not dream it is a dream ! | poor 
Equally beautiful is that which he says of prayer; | unfo 
equally just of the present tendency towards the equali- it int 
zation of labour, and towards the acknowledgment of oad 
the right of the poor to intellectual culture. v ‘al 
The following remarks are not the less vital with a | a 
great truth because uttered by a very young man :— renee 
What beautiful lives, what happy homes might we not hove, apply 
my friends, were this wretched hunting after sensual pleasure are t 
done away! It must be said freely, we have cast out the best neces: 
poesies of life, through our cursed sensualism. And it must be the w 
repeated, that it is of no use to complain that our every-day the v 
life is prosaic, while ourselves are wantonly making it so. Life with i 
to the most has become a matter of mere eating, drinking, | The 
sleeping, scraping ; and then, having brought ourselves thus low, | thouse 
we call Nature hard names, and are sorry the world is so | being 
trumypery. In thickening the walls of our dwellings, we spend || by Dr. 
our years; and having succeeded in making them dead, beclouded, || ina le 
so as to be impenetrable to the glories that would stream through | May 2 
them, we exclaim against the poverty of our state, and sigh over || fering 
“the clouds of glory” we trailed behind us in infancy, but which | | = Dr. 
have now “ faded into the light of common day.” i | intima 
In conclusion, we recognise our author as one of the fj | Poor, 
spirits of the age that is coming, fresh, vigorous, daring, | ad 
: . on, tl 
independent, but seeking in the law of love the law of thifnin 
happiness. Another such we met the other day, who | of / 
had worked out the theory of anew and bold philosophy ment r 
yet unpublished, commencing with the enunciation of | | opinio1 
the dogma that the infinite universe is composed of | poor is 
matter and of spirit, and drawing thence a theory of | | my att 
our physical and intellectual nature, full of an incontro- | | studied 
vertible justice and a moral beauty, which, to carry out, 7 ‘dla 
would make Christianity no longer an empty dream, | | — I 
but the most magnificent reality. It is pleasant to sit | be 
in the still places of a mature age, and watch the young, tation’ 
ardent spirits of the onward world walk forth with their | “enews 
new views and aspirations, which are but the flowerand | with th 
fruits of our age’s planting. resident 
|| period, 
, oe ye | of suffe 
Classical Edition of the British Poets, PartI. Cowr8k iT wise 
London: W. H. Reid. || aggraval 
Tus is a very acceptable series of reprints, beauti- || weeks, 
fully brought out, and at a price so low—the cost being | destituti 
only sixpence a part—that we not only wish for it, but I a 
anticipate, a large sale. The publisher opens his series leaed, I 
with the works of Cowper—a poet so purely English, | rset 
and of such high moral excellence, that we rejoice ata | P a6 . 
handsome and portable edition of his works being thus de po 
placed within the reach of almost every working M40 Be) porcone 
and woman in the country who has the taste for reading | and. som 
and poetry. A well-written abstract of Cowper’s sing 9M | making a 
larly interesting but melancholy life, by Charles White || ance to a 
head, himself a poet, is prefixed to the poems, and will J | spirit of i 
be read with interest by all, especially by the intelligent | tests to w 
portion of the people, to whom the life and writings of maar pre 
this pure and Christian poet are only too little knowl. | Be Po 
We shall keep our eye on the progress of this series. | a re Tec 
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|| poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all ciasses--be they rich or 


We work vor wl, and we desire to work wits all.— Eps. 


The Poor and the Poor-Laws.—Str,—1 have often been 
deeply affected while reflecting upon the wide-spread calamity 
which at present involves thousands in misery and distress. 
Having just received your Journal for this week, I turned to the 
article furnished by a Glasgow correspondent, and I could not 


help asking myself, have we a poor-law in this Christian | 


country P and if we have, what is the real meaning of it? Was | 


it intended to meet the necessities of the indigent and, famishing 


poor, or merely to tantalize and upbraid them, because they are | 








|| nevert 


unfortunate in being sick, infirm, and out of employment; was 


it intended to add insult to misery and destitution, and drive the | 
poor wretches to a premature grave? Surely our wise and | 


Christian legislators could never contemplate such direful effects 
resulting from the administration of such a law. Why is it, 

' then, that so many are actually dying for want of the common 
necessaries of life? Is it because the people are unwilling to 
apply to the board of guardians for relief; or, if they do apply, 
are the guardians unwilling or unable to meet their urgent 
necessities? ‘There must be something seriously wrong about 
the whole machinery and working of this precious poor-law, and 

| the whole batch of commissioners and guardians connected 
with it. 

The people are destitute and suffering in the extreme, and 
thousands dare not apply to the parish for relief from a dread of 
being forced into the poor-houses, This statement is supported 
by Dr. Howard, of Manchester, physician to the Royal Infirmary, 

| ina letter which may be found in the Manchester Guardian of 
| May 22d, where he gives an account of the destitution and suf- 
| fering of the poor in this town. 

Dr. Howard says, ‘‘ It may appear a strong, and, to those not 


|| intimately acquainted with the condition of a large mass of the 


poor, perhaps an exaggerated statement for me to make, but 
Eten I will not shrink from expressing my firm convic- 

tion, that a great number of the inhabitants of this town are at 
the present moment daily perishing from the effects of deficiency 
of food, absolutely dying from want. I do not make this state- 
ment rashly or unadvisedly ; it is not the theoretical or visionary 

' opinion of a novice or an enthusiast. The condition of the 
poor is not a subject which I have only recently investigated ; 

| my attention has long been directed to it. I have po | 
| studied the effects kon Be among them by deficiency of food, 
, and I am not likely to be deceived either by the facts and symp- 
toms I witness, or the statements I hear in my intercourse with 

|| them. My information is not aequired from hearsay, not from 
|| the reports of others; it has been obtained from personal visi- 
|| tation and attendance upon the indigent at their own houses. 
|| For nearly eighteen years past I have been constantly connected 
| with the largest public institutions of the town, either as a 
| resident medical officer, or as a physician; and during this 
| period, I have on several occasions been witness to a great deal 
| of suffering and distress, and of disease arising therefrom ; but 
| I must candidly own I have never seen so much, and such 
| aggravated destitution, as I have met with during the last few 
| weeks. Within range of my observations the present amount of 
| destitution is unparalleled; and I repeat, 1 am convinced that 
numbers are sinking into the grave solely from want of food. 

| Now, I by no means wish to imply that the relieving officers 
intentionally made an incorrect representation of the state of the 

| poor, but the circumstances of their report fully convince me of 
| afact which I have long been aware of, and I have endeavoured, 
| On previous occasions, to make known, that great numbers of 
| persons, during periods of extraordinary distress, suffer long, 
; and, sometimes even to death, from destitution, without ever 
making an application to the guardians for relief. This reluct- 
ance to apply for assistance arises, no doubt, sometimes from a 
spirit of independence ; sometimes, perhaps, from a dread of the 
tests to which relieving officers often oe occasionally, without 
doubt, properly enough) put to them—the offer of the workhouse 
or of removal to their parish; but it is, 1 am persuaded, much 
more frequently owing to the fact, that gradual starvation so 
depresses the powers both of body and mind—produces such a 


hes 








degree of physical and mental prostration, that individuals so 
suffering, have neither the physical nor mental vigour necessary 
to make a formal application for relief; they become so 
weakened, so listless, and so apathetic, that they have not suffi- 
cient energy left to make an effort to obtain assistance, and die 
unrelieved, unless some sympathising neighbour takes the trouble 
of making their condition known to the authorities. 

“The amount of unrelieved destitution in this town is great at 
all times, and at present absolutely appalling. Though no 
verdicts of ‘died from starvation’ be given by coroners’ juries, 
numbers are weekly being carried off by want of the necessaries 
of life.” 

Now, Sir, so much for a Christian country, where Providence 
showers an abundance of his blessings, and where we profess so 
much religion, and where institutions flourish, and armies are 
maintained for conquering the world, and where poor-law makers 
at festive boards can rejoice and sing— 

“ Britons never, never shall be slaves.” 

Surely, Sir, as a nation we are a set of the vilest reptiles that 
live to allow such destitution and misery to exist when we have 
it in our power to relieve it. Yours truly, 

Manchester, 2Ath June. | Se 7% 


Nottingham Land Savings Bank.—This institution, it appears 
from its sixth Report, now before us, was founded in 1841, and 
includes as its members and promoters almost every leading 
man of the place. For the rules of the association we must 
refer to the Report itself, for they are lengthy; but we may 
state that the association appears to be most prosperous, and to 
furnish a striking example for imitation in other towns and 
neighbourhoods. It receives from 6d. to 1/7. per month towards 
each share, and pays four per cent. on all deposits; and it 
advances loans on security of the allotments when once obtained, 
so that the proprietors may erect comfortable houses on them, 
and pay off the debt by instalments. The Report states that 
7,000 acres ure already held in allotments, and that lands for 
cottage allotments to the value of 5,493/7. have been allotted 
within the last year. This bank includes also a life assurance, 
annuity, and family endowment offices, so as to furnish to the 
working man every advantageous mode of investment, and pro- 
vision for the future, both for himself and family. There is 
another very important consideration connected with this plan: 
every acre purchased is divided into four gardens, and if oceu- 
pied by the owner, each will confer the elective franchise. 
Any man, through this institution, may, at an average price of 
7l., emancipate himself, and obtain a valuable freehold ! 

To the masses cf our countrymen, desirous of obtaining the 
attributes of freemen, here is a society of enfranchisement per- 
fectly legal, and accessible to almost every working man. 

From this Report we extract the following passages, which 
give a singular proof of how greatly is wanting an efficient system 
for the Health of Towns.—The number of dwellings in Notting- 
ham is about 11,000, and of these, 8,000 are under 10/. a-year 
rental. Of this latter class a great majority are unprovided 
with suitable conveniences, not having more than one receptacle 
for refuse to three or four houses, containing generally from fifteen 
to twenty inhabitants. Frequently there is only one to five or six 
houses. These are for the most part placed in the centre of a 
square of buildings, in rows of three, four, five, or six, with one 
ash-pit to the whole, or otherwise erected under the dwellings 
in which whole families live and sleep, and nearly always ex- 
posed to the sight of the inhabitants of the courts and places in 
which they are situated, militating grievously against the 
comfort, health, morality, and even decency of the inhabitants. 

Numerous blocks of houses are built back to back, containing 
from 1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants, intersected with narrow alleys 
and courts, having a tunnel passage of about three feet wide 
leading into them, precluding a requisite ventilation, having 
only one room on a floor of from seven to nine feet square, in 
which the washing and all the business of a family has to be 
done. The average duration of human life in these districts is 
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—females, 24 years; males, 20}; and in some of the most 
densely populated parts of the town, the mean duration of human 
life is reported to be 14, 13, and even 11 years. 


Post Office Discussion—We have received communications 
in consequence of the article thus headed, requesting us to allow 
our Journal to become the medium of this discussion. The 
writers mistake the meaning of the proposer. No journal could 
undertake the task, or find the space for such a ay ge The 
parties must open up any such discussions through the medium 
of their acquaintances in different places. We may add a 
similar remark to those interested in the scheme of Cottages, 
Land, and Congenial Society. We gave the reference to the 
proper medium of inquiry last week. 


Edinburgh Ladies’ Emancipation Society.—The ladies of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow are actively prosecuting the anti-slavery 
cause. ‘The Glasgow ladies have issued a zealous address to the 
free women of America on behalf of the enslaved, especially of 
their own sex; and the Edinburgh ladies have presented a 
spirited remonstrance to the Free Church of Scotland against its 
mercenary conduct. From their Report we learn that 61,000 
Coolies have been imported into the Mauritius between the 
years 1842 and 1846, and this importation has not been found 
suflicient to supply the loss by deaths; and the cost has 
amounted to 150,000/. 


Poplar Working Men’s Association.—On Tuesday, June 29th, 
a public tea-meeting of this association was held at the reading- 
room in Woolmore-street, Poplar, after which the chair was 
taken by the President, the Rev. J. A. Baynes, A-M., and the 
mecting was addressed by J. R. Scarborough, Esq., Messrs. 
Jackson, Reed, Heydon, Sewell, W. Cumming, and W. A. Shields. 
In the course of the evening, the National Anthem was sung 
by some of the members of one of Mr. Hullah’s classes, and 
some beautiful coloured -spécimens of Daguerreotype pictures 
were exhibited, and the process described by the chairman. It 
was announced that the association had arranged for the delive 
of a course of Lectures, to alternate with discussions through 
the ensuing quarter, to all of which, as well as to the advantages 
of the reading-room, library, and classes, the payment of one 
shilling quarterly will give aright. Very many joined the associa- 
t'on at the close of the meeting ; and this institution, formed six 
months ago at a meeting over which William Howitt presided, 
bids fair to prosper and be useful. 


Halifax Mutual segronenend Society—An excellent and 


praiseworthy example has been set by a number of ycung men 
of Halifax, in the establishment of a Mutual Improvement 
Society,—an examplewhich young men elsewhere would do well 
to follow. The society has now been in existence twelve months, 
and, has had to.struggle with numerous difficulties, but - has 
triumphed over them all. The first quarter, they mustered 70; 
the second quarter, 130; and by the end of the third quarter, 
they had increased to 225 members. As their numbers have 
grown, they have extended their accommodation, until they have 
now two large and cc dious rooms, engaged at a gdod rent. 
Several gentlemen, of different sects, including Churchmen, have 
volunteered their aid to these young men as teachers; and the 
society may be considered as in a highly prosperous state. It is 
aitogether self-supporting. The proposition was indeed made 
to solicit subscriptions from the wealthier classes in support of 
the institution ; but this proposition was at once-scouted. 

“ No!” said the self-reliant young men, “ let us depend upon 
ourselves. Once let our experiment lean upon eleemosynary aid, 
and half of its value is lost—its influence upon ourselves will 
become weakened. We must be self-dependent and self-support- 
ing, even though we should double the amount of our weekly 
contributions.” 

And so the independence of the society remained unimpaired. 
Another beautiful feature in this young men’s institution is 
its entirely unsectarian character. “ Young men of every 
creed” are invited to join it, and welcome. All stand on the 
sume level of brotherhood—mutually aiding, encouraging, and 
cheering each other. The society numbers six gratuitous 
volunteer teachers, several of them men of real learning. The 
classes are as follows :—One composition-class, three grammar- 
classes, two reading, two writing, one geographical, and one 
Tppenney her measures of improvement are in progress 





young men, and to young men everywhere, we would address 
words of encouragement and hope. Effort in the right direction | 
will never be without its own wages and reward ; no effort to do | 
good is ever really lost. In due season, it will spring up a 
thousand fold. ‘To the earnest, especially, we would say, labour | 
on and faint not—relax not your exertions because you do not 
sce the anticipated blessings springing up beneath your feet. You 
must labour in hope and faith, and wait, ig 


Strive! be not down-hearted ever,— 
Manfully and boldly bear thee,— 
Faint and idle rest thee never,— 
Work away right cheerfully. 
Oh! si€ not sighing, 
While Time is flying, 
And Truth is erying, 
“ Up and awake, all hearts that love me!” 


Strive! the Good and True before thee, 
~ Aiming aye with bold endeavour, 
Never hopeless, never weary, 
Shrinking, blanching, fearing never ;— 
The False is waning, 
The Good still gaining, 
And Truth proclaiming, 
“ On towards Light—on, on for ever!” ne 
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